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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Encyclopaedia Biblica, A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political 
and Religious History, the Archaeology, Geography and Natural 
History of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of 
Rochester, and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D., formerly 
Assistant Editor of the 'Encyclopaedia Britannica.' Volume I : 
A to D. (New York: The Macmillan Co. ; London: Adam 
and Charles Black. 1899. Pp. xxviii, 572.) 

It has been for some time obvious that the existing English Bible 
Dictionaries (those of Smith and others) no longer represent the state of 
Biblical science ; there has been great advance in all directions, especially 
within the last twenty years. A few years ago a revision of Smith was 
begun, but it proved unsatisfactory and was abandoned. Two new dic- 
tionaries have now been announced, one (the Dictionary of the Bible) 
edited by Hastings, the other the Encyclopaedia the title of which stands 
above. The suggestion of the latter is due to the late Professor Robert- 
son Smith, who at first thought of republishing the Biblical articles of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (many of them contributed by himself) with 
such modifications as later discoveries required. Forced to give up this 
plan, he (in 1892) requested his friends Drs. Cheyne and Black to un- 
dertake the publication of a critical Bible dictionary, the first volume of 
which has now appeared. The work, as the title indicates, is intended to 
give a thoroughly critical treatment of all Biblical books, and all persons, 
things, events, customs and ideas mentioned in the Bible, and the 
Apocryphal books are also included. The contributors in this volume are 
drawn from England, Germany, Holland, Switzerland and America. No 
attempt is made to secure unanimity of views in the various articles ; dif- 
ferent opinions on the same point are expressed by different writers, but 
the relations between articles are indicated by numerous cross-references. 
Special attention is given to the text in Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment ; variant readings of the Hebrew and the Greek, together with the 
testimony of the Versions, are cited at length. The bibliographical lists 
are numerous and full. The discussions relating to Biblical historical 
statements, legends and myths, to the structure and dates of books, and 
to the origin and significance of moral and religious ideas proceed on the 
lines of historical investigation, independently of all traditional views, 
Jewish or Christian. The editors are not friendly to the expression 
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' ' Biblical theology, ' ' which, they think, savors too much of systems of 
abstract thought — a sort of conception foreign to the Biblical writers : 
they rather hope to pave the way for a proper treatment of the history 
of Jewish and Christian religious life and thought. In this point of view 
they are no doubt right, as well as in the opinion that " the literary and 
historical criticism of the New Testament is by no means so far advanced 
as that of the Old Testament." 

The articles are written in the main in accordance with these ideas. 
Certain of them (historical, agricultural, botanical, zoological, etc. ) , have 
no religious connections, and are plain statements of facts. Those on 
Babylonia and Assyria give admirable outlines of the history of these coun- 
tries, using the latest discoveries, cautiously excluding doubtful points, 
and giving ample references to the best authorities, and they are not likely 
to be soon superseded. The account of Hebrew agriculture is accurate 
and full, and the articles on plants and animals (among the most difficult 
of the minor subjects) have been entrusted to specialists of ability. The 
larger literary subjects also are treated in a satisfactory way. The develop- 
ment of the Jewish and Christian canons is followed historically ; in re- 
gard to the latter it is pointed out that the chief reason for its definitive 
settlement was the necessity of fixing the faith of the Church against vari- 
ous heretical opinions ; a similar consideration, no doubt, led to the set- 
tlement of the Jewish canon about the end of the first century of our era. 
There is a valuable description of the non-Biblical Apocalyptic literature, 
which will serve as a guide to the student of these works. The articles 
on Acts, Amos, Canticles, Deuteronomy give the latest critical views on 
these books; Canticles (or "Song of Songs," as the book is properly 
called), is regarded as a collection of songs sung at a wedding celebration 
(this view is now being generally adopted) ; the difficult question of the 
different documents in Acts is treated judiciously. The complicated mass 
of material relating to the conception of the Antichrist is handled in a 
masterly way, and the difficulties of the chronology of Old Testament 
and New Testament are clearly set forth. A good example of the treat- 
ment of New Testament historical questions is found in the article on the 
famous Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv.), the account of which is held (on 
what the present reviewer thinks good grounds) to be irreconcilable with 
the statements of Paul, and to be the work of a harmonizing editor. 

In a dictionary of this sort it is always a question how far hypotheses 
and conjectures should be introduced. The non-specialist expects a rec- 
ord of positive knowledge, the specialist desires all suggestions that are 
helpful. It is obviously desirable to distinguish between known facts, 
theories which are practically assured or have a high degree of prob- 
ability, and mere conjectural emendations and reconstructions. Such 
distinctions the Encyclopaedia does undertake to indicate by differences 
of type and other means. Thus, in the examination of the much-dis- 
cussed story of Chedorlaomer and Abraham (Gen. xiv.) it is pointed out 
that the two parts of the narrative must be kept separate : one describes 
a campaign of an Elamite king — this is to be tested by cuneiform docu- 
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nients ; the other deals with Abraham (Abram), and is to be judged by 
the testimony of the Old Testament itself; if the campaign should turn 
out to be an historical fact, it would not follow that the story of Abra- 
ham's victory and his meeting with Melchizedek was historical. It is 
generally assumed in the Encyclopaedia, we may remark in passing, that 
the names of the patriarchs and their wives and daughters are tribal and 
not personal ; it would perhaps have been better to give fuller statements 
(for example, in the case of Abraham) of the reasons for this assumption, 
and one would like also to have a sketch of the gradual elaboration of the 
person of Abraham — one of the most notable figures in the Old Testa- 
ment. The article on Abraham, is however, a careful statement of known 
facts, and the same thing is true of a number of others, such as those on 
Abomination of Desolation, Geography, Benjamin, Canaan. In some 
cases conjecture has been too freely introduced. Under Cainites the 
genealogical list in Gen. iv. is discussed, and the attempt made to explain 
the origin of the names. The article is learned and interesting, but the 
conjectures as to the names would be more appropriate in a critical maga- 
zine than in this dictionary ; the material is at present too uncertain to 
permit the founding of a theory on it. The suggestion (under Ark of the 
Covenant) that the ark, after its capture by the Philistines, remained in 
Philistine territory would stand better in a footnote. Hommel's expla- 
nation of the term Belial should be treated in the same way. There are 
some emendations of the Hebrew text that strike us as being very bold, 
as, for example, the reconstruction of the list of Edomite kings (under 
Bela) in Gen. xxxvi. To certain more important points also exception 
may be taken : the view that angels were regarded as manifestations of 
Yahweh appears to be contradicted by the Bible phraseology, and it is 
difficult to believe that the Eden story was taken not as history but as 
moralized myth by the Old Testament and New Testament writers. But, 
though this first volume of the Encyclopaedia has its little sins of omission 
and commission (among these an occasional undue insistence on the 
necessity of adopting the "critical" method of research), it must be 
pronounced to be a very valuable addition to the material of Biblical 
study. It is learned and conscientious — the various writers are obviously 
concerned to get at the truth, and it is handicapped by no theological 
prepossessions. It is clearly and conveniently printed, so that the reader, 
whether a specialist or not, can have little difficulty in getting the infor- 
mation he desires. It may be heartily commended to all those who wish 
to learn the opinions of historical authorities and ' ' advanced ' ' critics in 
Biblical science. q pj -p ov 

Babylonians and Assyrians. Life and Customs. By the Rev. A. 
H. Sayce. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1899. Pp. 
266.) 

This book is the first in a "series of handbooks in Semitics," edited 
by Professor J. A. Craig, of the University of Michigan. The series is 
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intended to "present in brief and compact form a knowledge of the 
more important facts in the history ' ' of the Semitic peoples, with special 
reference to the needs of students, the clergy and intelligent lay readers. 

Professor Sayce's materials are drawn almost entirely from cuneiform 
sources. The subjects treated are: i. Babylonia and its inhabitants; 
2. The family; 3. Education and death; 4. Slavery and the free 
laborer; 5. Manners and customs ; 6. Trades, houses and land ; 7. The 
money-lender and banker ; 8. The government and the army ; 9. The 
law; 10. Letter-writing; n. Religion. Of these, 10 might have been 
made a part of 3, and 1 1 might have been omitted, since an entire volume 
is to be written on that subject. 

In selecting from the great mass of the so-called "contract tablets " 
our author has chosen well, and in general the translations are good. 
There are, however, many slips in detail, some of which are doubtless due 
to a failure to verify the references. To cite a few : On page 15 Nubta is 
incorrectly called the daughter of Ben-Hadad-amara (see the correct state- 
ment on pp. 202, 203) ; no manehs should be 11 manehs ; n menehs 
and 50 shekels must amount to more than £62}^, whether the maneh be 
^9 (as usual in this book) or £6 (p. 20, error for 9?). The way in 
which Nubta is introduced (1. 10) would lead the reader to suppose that 
she is the same person as the Nubta of line 3, but this is not the case. 

There is a considerable list of misprints, such as "panca" for 
"franca" (157), " uniform " for "cuneiform" (205), "weight" for 
"night" (266), while on p. 211 the two halves of the word "cunei- 
form ' ' have been separated by two whole lines, and a new word thus 
coined, " cunei-plain." 

But there are certain more positive defects. Chief of these is a ten- 
dency to exaggeration, to state possibilities as facts, to draw large con- 
clusions from inadequate premises. We are without evidence that the 
Babylonians had a Sabbath of the kind described on p. 245. We cannot 
assert that we have autograph letters of Khammurabi (210). That girls 
went to school and that women could write (47) may be true, but the 
evidence presented is inadequate. The name Bel-ia-u should not be read 
Bel-Yahu (190) and explained as "Bel is Yahveh." The "postal sys- 
tem" as early as 3800 B. C. (104, 213) is imaginary. The "paymas- 
ter" (182) ought to be the "guard " or "inspector." With this cor- 
rection fall to the ground the words about the fraud practised by the 
paymasters. That Ur was founded as early as 6500 B. C. (2) may be 
true, but should not be stated with positiveness. 

The book contains much unnecessary repetition. As evidence, com- 
pare p. 75 with pp. 201, 202 ; p. 17 with pp. 148, 153, 186, 189, 210 (the 
statement that Khammurabi is Amraphel) ; p. 15, top, with p. 70 (read 
Nubta. for Qubta) ; p. 15, middle, with pp. 202, 203; p. 47 with p. 
214. If the space thus given to lengthy repetitions had been devoted to 
precise references to the sources of the materials, the gain to the reader 
would be great. The almost total absence of definite references will seem 
to many the greatest defect in the book. An index would also be a wel- 



